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Tenant wins back apartment deposit in cockroach case 


n a shot against slum landlords on Gaucher called the caretaker, and then 

January 12, provincial court judge K.D. met with landlord Pran Sawhney. Gaucher 

Hope ordered a slum landlord to returna _ told the landlord he was not moving in and 
tenant's money and pay court costs demanded his money back 


Norman Gaucher rented a suite, putting 
down $300 in damage deposit and $900 for 
two months rent. Gaucher testified that the 
lights were off when he saw the suite, but it lease. He had not given written notice o1 
looked O.K. to him. 


Sawhney refused. Acting in his own 
defense, he said that Gaucher had signed a 


returned the keys, so as far as he was con- 


= cerned the suite was rented 
When Gaucher went to move in, he had 


} > Nower fh - “er 1: 
the power turned on. \s he delivered his verdict, Judge Hope 


My girlfriend was with me," Gaucher said, "The landlord will think twice before 
said. "She went to use the bathroom. She he tries this again. He can't pretend to know 
hollered. There were cockroaches on the toi the rules of the game and use that to treat 
let and on the ceiling. In the kitchen they the tenant badly. Regardless of what the 

Norman Gaucher, left, his lawyer Derek —_were in the cupboards and even in the tenant said or did, the suite had to be habit- 
Chapman, centre, and advocate Leo fridge." able." @ 


Regehr, right. 


OUR NEWS _ 
+ Of z : 
Our Voice welcomes Edmonton distribution 
- Manager Patty Kennedy, writer Michael Walters 


Publishers: ) 
Bissell Centre, Edmonton 
Edmonton City Centre Churct 
Corporation, Edmonton 
Managing Editor and Design: 


Keith Wiley STORY AND PHOTO BY Grant MacEwan College and was previous- 
da dea Poetry editor: ly employed at the Inner City Youth 
ichael VVaiters : 
JOHN ZAPANTIS Housing Project for two years. 
Bissell Centre Our Voice is proud to announce the Her responsibilities as Our Voice 
10527-96 Street * Edmonton * , . : ie ; : Ee 
TSH 2H6 appointment of Patty Kennedy as the Distribution Manager include hiring new 
Phone: 428-4001* Fax: 429-7908 Edmonton Our Voice Distribution Manager. vendors and placing them in appropriate 
—— She was hired in November of 1997, locations, fielding many calls from the pub- 
Paper Distribution Calgary » WHTPRAATNNTSITARC TOR Rae ADT TET hic ahout fhe vendors. dealine with com 
Rick Whittaker 
the magazine for the past two years i 
| Ing \ | I ls while ; 2 calling 
ne and worked as distribution manager fot loing vendor patrol while they are selling 
cilia ettslecceon ahs some time, is coming on staff part-time asa tO ensure they are adhering to their code of 
writer and organizer. conduct, as well as administrative duties. 


Aighebnrede! apes n.s8 xo ) "T hope I can give the vendors stability 
vide an income opportunity for Patty is a graduate of ope i Can give te vena ‘ 


economically marginalized people the Child and Youth and comfort when it comes to them selling 
in our society while communicat- Care program at the magazine," Patty says. 

ing about their issues to the pub- 
lic. 


ADVERTISING 


For advertising rates and informa- 
tion, please contact OUR VOICE 


at 


Edmonton 
421-7966 
ask for Moe. 


FEBRUARY 1998 


Vol. 5 No. 2 
OUR VOICE welcomes your contribu- 
tion. Letters sent to the editor are : : ; : : 
‘asst os be Ceceadeeartie wae Tell your story, tell the truth, and win an viel computer and printer to continue with your 
otherwise indicated. OUR VOICE wel. writing. Our Voice is looking for true stories of personal experiences. They could be 
comes written submissions, particularly : 5 - a . Fi ‘ : 
those on IBM or Mac compatible com- experiences of hard times, of sad times, or happy stories of overcoming difficulties or 
puter disk, cartoons, photographs or ‘ : 
artwork. OUR VOICE cannot accept obstacles. The stories must be true, about your real life experiences. The story should be 
—— for any peers between two to four pages, 700 to 1000 words. 
part of this newspaper may be repro- : ¢ ? : we 
duced in any form without written Only new writers who have never been published before in Our Voice will be eligible for 
permission from OUR VOICE. Pe gongs & ‘ . . . ‘ 
Cieincesalieaai eethis Wireaies this contest. The winning story will be published as a special feature in the March ‘98 
are not necessarily those of OUR ; issue of Our Voice. 


VOICE, the editors or publishers. 


EMAIL: sparechg@freenet.edmon- 
ton.ab.ca 


Decisions of the Our Voice judges will be final. Deadline for Entries is February 15, 1998. 

All submissions become the property of Our Voice. Be sure to keep your own copy of your story and send it to Our Voice 
at 10527-96 Street, Edmonton, TSH 2H6, Fax it to: 403-429-7908, or email it to us at sparechg@freenet.edmonton.ab.ca. The 
prize is a donated IBM PS1, colour monitor,with 24 pin dot matrix printer. 


HELPING OU7 . 


IN CALGARY 


cold... 


A city warehouse was outfitted 
with toilets and turned = 
into a 200 bed emergency shelte 


during winter’s first cold snap. = 


CALGARY IS A BOOMING TOWN, BUT 


WHEN COLD WEATHER HIT IN JANUARY, 


IT QUICKLY BECAME APPARENT THAT 
THERE WERE HUNDREDS OF PEOPLE 
WITHOUT SHELTER. 


Calgary agencies were planning for emergency shel- 
ter early in the fall, because they already knew the prob- 
lem was going to be bigger this year. But the City didn't 


come through with the warehouse space until the cold 
weather hit and it became evident there really was an 


emergency. The province put up $100,000 to help cover 


costs for emergency shelter. 
The Calgary agencies, together with the City, have 


turned an east-side City parks warehouse into a giant 
sleeping room for people. 


It's a service that really does save lives. "You better 
believe it," says Dermot Baldwin executive director of 
the Calg thea 


ary Drop-in Centre, gency managing the 


“fhere'sno other place for people to 
go, we are about their last resort." Otherwise the,people 


would be out on the street and at risk for their lives in 
the cold weather. 

At the Mustard Seed in downtown Calgary, Floyd 
Perras says there has been a lot of demand for shelter. 


"We're trying to stay at 64 people a night. That's all the 


by Tim Eckert 

"Let's go for cof- 
fee." You're at a local 
cafe, enjoying some 
java, one of the small 
pleasures of life. 


But where did your 
coffee come from? 
It's a bitter deal for 
the millions of Third 
World farmers who 
grow coffee — after oil, 


the second largest commodity in the world. You prob- 


ably paid more than a dollar for that cup, but the 
growers got only a few pennies. Small-scale farmers 
with a few acres of land don't produce enough to 
export directly, so they are forced to sell their beans to 
middlemen (women are seldom involved) at very low 
prices. These coffee traders keep a large share of the 
price; among producers, they are known as coyotes. 
In fact, most of your coffee money goes to the retail- 
ers, packagers, and marketers. Even though prices 
have risen in the past year, the farmers can neither 
expect to see any benefits nor count on prices staying 


mats we have." There are always more people who 
need a place, and he says they put a lot of people on 
the bus that goes out to the warehouse emergency shel- 
ter at 9:30 pm. 

lhe warehouse, called the Transitional Centre, is for 
men only. It has cots for up to 200 people, and in 


January some 75 to 80 people were using it every night. 


"It's not an ideal situation," says Baldwin, "but it's 
better than the alternative." 


Women and families have even fewer options. The 
Drop-In Centre puts up over 30 women every night at 
their main centre downtown. Altogether they are 
squeezing about 45 people in every night, well above 
their capacity, and they've been doing it for the past 
three years, says Baldwin. The Drop-In Centre's other 
facility in northeast Calgary is also full, says Baldwin. 
Altogether the Centre is putting up about 280 peopl 


every nigh ll. 


With a close to zero vacancy rate in Calgary, there is 
little housing quickly available, and it is rapidly becom- 
ing more expensive. People coming in to the province 
looking for work are some of the people who are with- 
out shelter, he says. Others just can't afford a place to 
live. @ 


‘Buycott” of fair trade 


high. 

There is an alternative. Small farmers have orga- 
nized into democratic cooperatives that sell directly to 
coffee companies. They avoid the coyotes and earn 
more. 


Twenty-six years ago, the Ten Days for Global 
Justice program was established in Canada by the 
Anglican, Evangelical Lutheran, Presbyterian, and 
United Churches, and the Canadian Catholic 
Organization for Development and Peace. The ten 
focus days for 1998 are February 13 - 22. "A Taste for 
Justice" is this year's theme, and the promotion of 
Bridgehead coffee is one of this year's goals. Rather 
than a boycott of products, this consumer action pro- 
gram is a "buycott" of a product that should be pro- 
moted, 

Over ten years ago, Canadian churches helped to 
set up Bridgehead, one of Canada's first alternative 
trading organizations. Since fair trade holds up 
human dignity and the right to make a living as being 
more important than profits for a few, if we are to 
treat others as we would wish to be treated, it's time to 
consider an alternative. 


Calgary churches taking in homeless 


0 kinds of cold conspire, with varying 
degrees of complicity, against the people 
we hear about freezing on park benches. 

While the one - the cold of the climate - is 
unavoidable, the other - the coldness of society- 
is often the more withering. In From the Cold, 
a Calgary ecumenical program, offers respite 
from both. 


Thirty participating churches take turns once 
a month opening their doors to people under 
the In From the Cold program. Referred by 
agencies like CUPS, the 15 or so guests are dri- 
ven by bus to the appointed church where they 
can expect a "warm, good supper," a place to 
sleep, a chance to have a shower, and most 
pas. some respect Street e 


began i in nt ones s Anglican. 
bout a year ago and has continued to 
‘grow in scope. Mindful of the changing demo- 
graphics of homelessness, it gives priority to 
children, women and couples. "It seems to us in 


_ Calgary there are quite a few option for single 


of guests. ‘if 
criteria needs a place overnight, € every effort is 
made to accommodate them. "We work in con- 


ssi. il Le Musas ee ate ress one OF 


Bridgehead also sells the coffee, and other fair trade 
products out of Toronto (1-800-565-8563). You can 
ask your local grocer and cafe owner to stock it, so 
that "Fair Trade" sales of coffee can increase. Look for 
a logo that says Transfair or Fair TradeMark. The Fair 
Trade movement is already well established in Europe, 
where fairly traded coffee has up to 5% of the coffee 
market in several countries. 

In March, Ten Days wants to run an ad promoting 
Bridgehead, and needs names to include in the list of 
church people calling on coffee companies and gro- 
cery chains to offer fairly traded coffee as an option 
for ethical consumers. The Ten Days committee is 
seeking donations of any amount for the ad. 


For more information contact Ten Days in 
Edmonton at Rosanne Thede (Lutheran) 461-2237 


Joan Desrochers (United) 450-6912 Marilyn McClung 


(Anglican) 436-5195 Mary McLennan (Presbyterian) 
467-7456 Linda Winski (Social Justice Commission / 
Catholic) 420-1306 

Ten Days for Global Justice, 77 Charles St. West, 
Suite 401, Toronto, ON, MSS 1K5 Website: 
http://www.web.net/~tendays # 


Som 


ran} tance 
A real treasure 

It's a real treasure, your paper. The vendors are really fine. 
People pass by and more should buy it. I try to encourage 
other to buy it. 


It addresses very important issues. The appalling poverty in 
wealthy Alberta. They spend half a billion dollars on the 
Swan Hills Waste Treatment plant, they could put money into 
affordable housing or whatever is needed by people. 

And your advertisers, | think that they are really terrific. 
Mary P. 

Edmonton. 


Electronic Heat Sealing * Quality Wheelchair Upholstery 
Cushions and Accessories 


#2-51331 Range Road 224 Phone (403) 922-4882 


Sherwood Park, AB Fax (403) 922-4451 
Canada T8C 1H3 1-800-661-6247 


WANTED... 


Youtn Wuo Can Cuance tue Worip!! 


We need your strengths, gifts, talents and spirit of adventure! 


If you are 18-25 years old, and you want to make a 


difference and have a powerful life experience 


working overseas next summer, then call us! 


YOUTH CHALLENGE 


INTERNATIONAL 


Call YCI at (416) 504-3370 


for an application package 


Custom Laminating 
Services 


Custom Lamination of All Printed Media 
1.5 mil 3 mil 5 mil 10 mil Film 
FOAM CORE »* 40” x 60” * PLAQUE MOUNTING 
No Minimum Charge 
* Menus * Membership + Children’s Art 


* Report Covers Cards * Newsprint 
* Flip Charts * Signage * Blueprints 


* Maps - Experts in Dissection 
Lamination & Reconstruction 
of Oversize Maps 


Laminating is Our Business / Our Only Business 
Fax 462-0530 8732-61 AVE Edmonton, ABT6ESP6 ~=Call 469-7890 


METIS CHILD AND FAMILY 
SERVICES SOCIETY 


10437-123 Street 
Edmonton, Alberta TSN 1N8 
(403) 452-6100 Fax: 452-8944 


28 years in Alberta! 


UNEMPLOYED 


Do you have a Disability? Oo 
And 
Do you currently receive or have you & 
received El in the past three years? 
If so SAND AND GRAVEL LTD. 
L & T Mix Sand & Gravel Ltd., 2nd Floor, 
8020 - 50th St., Leduc, AB T9E 7G3 


Phone (403) 986-6721 
After hours (403) 986-1890 


At no cost to participants Chrysalis 
Employment Services will assist you in 
obtaining employment. 


For further information call: 


Chrysalis Intake 454-9656 


TELL US WHAT YOU THINK, TALKING BACK! 


Call and leave your comment: 


: 


1-888-428-4001 Toll Free 


HOW TO ROB FROM THE RICH 
A simple guide to a 


simpler, cheaper life 


BY DON SCOTT 


) practice voluntary simplicity is to 
deliberately choose to use our planet's 
resources in the most efficient and least 

destructive manner possible, while at the same 
time making the most of our own lives, and the 
lives of those around us. This means squeezing 
every penny ‘til it screams, or making do 
without using any pennies at all. (Its not for 
nothing that we call our dollar the loonie; 
taking money too seriously is for the birds, and 
those who do so are all wet.) Voluntary 
simplicity means choosing to live cheap. 

We only have three essential choices when it 
comes to money and the things that it buys: 
voluntary simplicity, involuntary simplicity, or 
get another job. 

Moreat deal has already 
been written telling us all how 
to eat on $3.29 a week, or how 
to live under a large spruce tree 


without disturbing the squirrels jt comes to money and 


that live above. I, however, in 
my somewhat hidebound and 
moderately crabbit negativity, 
prefer to give advice on what 
not to do, and how to at least 
begin to not do it! That means 
not having to use or lose 
money. Here's how: 


Don't pay interest. Minimize absolutely what 
you pay! Why spend your life lining the pockets 
of some silly bank in Hogtown? Interest paid to 
another will gain you absolutely nothing in the 
long run. Most purchases that require a loan are 
most likely bad investments anyway, even with- 
out the interest involved. The only time you 
should borrow is if it actually saves money in 
Don't let your 
assets depreciate -buy used. That $2,500 com- 
puter will be worth $200 in 5 years. Buy the 
good working used one and let someone else 
take the financial hit. There are, of course excep- 
tions. Don't, for example, buy used facial tissue. 


the long run, interest included. 


Don't pay rent! All that you are doing by rent- 
ing is putting money into someone else's invest- 
ment. If you need to rent, live in the simplest 
possible type of accommodation that suits your 
basic needs, until you can buy, and pay into 
your own investment. If others can tolerate liv- 


We only have three 


essential choices when 


the things that it buys: 


voluntary simplicity, 


get another job. 


ing with you, share a modest apartment. And 
when you do buy, be reasonable. There isn't 
much use in coming home half-dead from strug- 
gling to meet the mortgage, to a palace that you 
are too tired to enjoy. 

Don't pay taxes! The less money that you 
need to live your life to the fullest, the less time 
that you will spend working for Revenue 
Canada. Buy things second-hand from private 
individuals. (Used automobiles, for instance, are 
GST free purchased from someone other than a 
dealer.) Keep your municipal taxes under control 
by living in the simplest dwelling possible. Make 
the best possible use of RRSPs or other available 
tax shelters. From a purely personal perspective, 
money paid out in taxes is no better spent than. 
$100 dollar bills used to light cigars. (For those =, 
concerned about the social 
benefits paid for with tax dol- 
lars, remember that its practi- 
cally impossible to completely 
avoid paying some taxes, esp. 
GST and municipal levies.) Do 
stay out of jail! Remember that 
tobacco and alcohol are taxed 


involuntary simplicity, or to the absolute limit. 


Most of the real fun in life is 
best experienced without dead- 
lines. By practicing voluntary simplicity, the 
time you don't spend in the pursuit of money 
will be freed up for the huge range of past-times 
that are both pleasurable and free, or at least 
quite inexpensive. Compare the time quality 
and cost of a rushed taxi trip of about 4 miles, 
compared to the time quality and cost of a 
leisurely-walk over the same distance. A person 
with some real time on their hands might even 
write a funny little article if they were feeling 
sadistic. 

If all of this sounds hard-nosed and merce- 
nary, remember that none of the above pre- 
cludes living a life of charity and giving. By prac- 
ticing voluntary simplicity, it is much easier to 
give what we want, however we want to. The 
old adage that "the best things in life are free" is 
as meaningful as ever, advertising to the con- 
trary. # 


Don Scott is a simple liver in Edmonton and 
Onoway. 


Money helps 
sometimes but you 
can’t buy healing... 


! | ell, that will just solve that 
problem," quipped Michael about 
the day's headline: $450 million 


fund for victims of residential schools. "No more 
Indian problems," he said. It was heavy sarcasm, 
but I'm sure he didn't mean that the fund should 
not be set up, only that even that sum of money 
can't just buy a solution. The wounds caused by 
the residential schools were very painful for 
many, many people. Healing can be helped 
along by the funding, but healing can't be 
bought outright. 


A 


wa Domne t = 


ee gp 


ee 


ball accident. She was hit in the mouth by a bat. Her 
jaw was badly smashed and she spent some time in 
hospital with her mouth wired shut. When she went 
home next vacation her mother wanted to know 
why she had gotten so thin. "The school never even 
told my family about the accident," she said. 


a EME SUES 


i 


Even worse was what happened to her two brothers. 
"They've had tough lives, one's just getting out of jail 
now. | always wondered, if I turned out OK, we had 
the same family, why did they get in to so much 
trouble." Now she knows more. The brothers were 
sent to a school where a priest, who already had a 
record as a sexual offender, had been hired to teach. 
The boys were both sexually assaulted and abused at 
the school. Their lives never really came together 
after that, drug and alcohol abuse, crime, and trouble 
followed. 


The next day I was talking to a young native 
woman about it. She told me she'd been sent to a 
residential school in Saskatchewan when she was 
just six years old. I was amazed. "You're too 
young," I said."That was in 1973 or '74," she said. 
"| wasn't abused or anything, but I didn't see my 


Now she says her brothers are launching a case 
family for months at a time." 


= =F 32 OR BS against the priest so charges will be laid. 
; eS PBT RS aegis ete) bee pele 
There still are residential schools for young F 

native people in Saskatchewan. We trust they are 
positive opportunities for young people today, 
Notforcefultools of assimilation. But | was amazed that this young woman had 
been sent to a school. 


But she says, even when he goes to jail, although it 

will help, it won't heal her brothers. They have a long 

road to overcome the early wounds they took as 

| young and vulnerable children. The fund can help, but even millions of dollars 
sCUipti tbe pain cesidential scl 


1001s. + 


' ce, 


cipal wouldn't allow it." So the residential school was her only option, 


and she left 


her family when she was only six. One painful incident she did recall was a base- Keith Wiley 


i have a dream.” This is what Martin Luther King said. We all know this. We We see people who are unable to find jobs because of their race or age or gender 
|= all at one point in our lives heard bits and pieces of that memorable in our underachieving economy. These people have to jump through hoop after 
speech. | hoop of government paper policy in order to receive money that doesn't sufficient- 
If you don't mind Dr. King, I wish to humbly borrow your famous words for! __| !Y feed their children. 
too have a dream. We see people sleeping on the streets and eating from dumpsters. 
It's a dream about all people, no matter what race, religion, size,or gender living | We see wealthy domestic and foreign corporations getting billions of dollars in 
together in our country, caring for and respecting one another. handouts and subsidies. 
It's a dream where people are not disregarded and outcast because of any cir- | We hear the government distort the facts and blame our financial problems on 
cumstance that their lives may have come to involve. | the poor and on the working people when really-our primary expense is to pay the 
It's a dream where people's lives will not be destroyed and broken because of interest on a debt that was created by making the rich richer. Yet many of us 
their pasts or because of incidents they have no control over. believe these facts and allow these things to continue. 
It's a dream where people unable to acquire wealth will not be scapegoated by Maybe my dream is that people will one day be worth more than money. 
governments who are simply trying to retain power and increase their own wealth. I saw a white lady sitting on a bus. Two young black kids, a guy and a girl, who 
It's a dream where the leaders of our country will help the poor at least as much looked like students got on the bus and sat on the bench next to her. She stood up 
as they help the rich. and immediately moved to the front of the bus. It was obvious why. The couple 
But what we experience in our country is far from the beauty of this dream. oe cua i aie in ein 
We see many first nations people, living desolate and tragic lives all around us. t Gen Leia whee We tel you Hy Satie miaybe some things will never change. 
They are still reeling from hundreds of years of abuse and from having their culture | __ Maybe the things in my dream will never change. 
destroyed by greed and power. : A wise man said once that "energy and persistence alter all things." If I may, | 
We also see systems in place that are supposed to help people, but that seems to | Will add hope to that quotation. Martin Luther King had hope behind his dream 
be the last thing they do. People who are injured while trying to contribute to the _| f0r racial equality. We need hope for all people and from all people, because peo- 
market place in search of their own dreams. In many cases these people don't ple, no matter where they come from or what they do are the seeds of life, purely 
receive the compensation that they are entitled to by law. They too end up living | 4M¢ absolutely, and in our society we seem to forget that too often. @ 
desolate and poor lives. ~Michael Walters 


etting injured on the job can be disas- 
trous. If you can’t work anymore, or at 
your old job, how do you survive? In” 
Alberta there is a special government =~ 
agency that handles the cases of people — 
injured at work. The Workers’ 
Compensation Board was developed in 1915. It was 


* specifically established as an inquiry system intended to 
eliminate confrontation between injured workers and 


Wh = employers. This was to allow for speedy payments to 

en { ness or workers and to reduce costs for employers, who before 
the the placement of the act, were being driven out of 
business by employees suing them for recovery of wages 


a 1: 
& ny Ui ry en ad Ss = lost because of work-related injuries. 


Now, nearly a century later, there are problems with 
- - the system. In March of last year, a group 
called the Provincial Injured Workers’ h 
working career, is ne, 

because of growing discontent and 

increasing difficulty for injured workers WC 

ad « Ss pe  s ate pove rty who need to receive benefits from the 
WCB. 


“The reason the group formed was because of the 


vih t it > unjust ways the WCB operates. We had to put a level of 

<i aWa 4 ion = accountability back into the system. We wanted to show 
their true colors. Injured workers were going bankrupt 
and being forced to the streets and they couldn’t care 

; less,” says Manuel Januario, President of the Provincial 

t's the same story repeated with different voic- Of my caseworkers left on maternity leave." Injured Workers Coalition Society. 

es, and different faces. It's the story of injured Marvin Jahn is a man who has worked hard for 

workers who have been unable to collect bene- _ most of his life. He has gone from making over $20 

fits. They are people who have waited months _an hour to subsisting on welfare. 

or even years for the appeal process to review 

their claims, or who have given up and accept- 


The WCB maintains it is doing a good job of fairly 
compensating workers. 
“There are only three reasons that we’d deny someone's 


rhe e cove 


"I quit school in Grade 9 and went to work in the 
mines," he says. "It was either that or the sawmills 


ed a life limited. by poverty and pain. and the mines paid better." 
Manuel Januario has carpal-tunnel syndrome, a Jahn’s original accident was September 17, 1971, 
repetitive strain injury. Before he was injured, he was —_ when he was buried in a cave-in. He suffered knee 
doing pipe-related work. He lives with his wife and and lower back injuries and broken ribs. Marvin Jahn drove construction equipment until an accident bad! 
four year old daughter. sea See ee ae : 
a. Since then, Jahn has had five operations on his left , BO rege AOA 
"My family are the most important thing in the Manuel Januario worked with pipe until his hands om es Fa pO il * 


world to me," he says. gave out. He’s waiting for more surgery and is presi- 

After his injury, they had to give up their home dent of PIWCS. 
and move into an apartment, and sell two of their 
three vehicles. Januario's wife works to support the 
family. 

Januario has had surgery twice on his left hand. 
He's asking for surgery on his right hand, and retrain- 
ing so he can go back to work in another field. 

"They keep denying my right hand because I'm 
diabetic," Januario says. 

He first appealed in June of 1996, but was denied, 
again in October of 1996 and was denied, then in 
October of 1997. As a result of his latest appeal, he 
will be given a new hearing. 

While waiting for his claim to be reviewed, 
Januario is in pain, he doesn't sleep well, and his life 
is severely limited. 

"It's the little things. Before I could lift 500 to 600 
pounds. Now, I can't even lift a cup of coffee. I have 
to depend on my wife to shave me and to tie my 
shoelaces. Sometimes | can't snap the buttons. | 
burned my daughter twice because I couldn't feel the 
water temperature. Now, my hand is hypersensitive. | 
use my elbow to judge temperatures." 

Januario is supposed to be getting regular pay- 
ments from the WCB, but often the cheques don't 
come. 


“According to the WCB, I'm getting paid, but I'm 
not getting paid," he says. "My files get replaced. Two 


Es __ “In 1996 we only denied 540 out of 98,303 claims,” 
£ “says Nancy Saul-Demers, a spokesperson for the WCB. 
That went up a bit in 1997 out of 118,121 claims, 

_ 1,033 were denied. Only 2 percent of serious, lost-time 

~ daims were denied, says Demers. 

Currently in Alberta there are 1734 claimants going 
___ through the appeals process and there are over 2600 

~~ members of PIWCS. 

“The WCB is based on a no-fault system. Whether it 
__ was the worker's fault or the employer's fault, if the acci- 
dent was work related in anyway, the injured worker has - 


knee. He is still in pain. 

Over the years, he has worked whenever he could, 
but in August, 1993 he quit the mines when he got 
miners’ lung. 


"My life is a nightmare," Jahn says as he hunches 
over a bow! of soup at the Mustard Seed Street Church 
where he regularly comes for lunch. 

Jahn first appealed in 1976, going right to the 
ombudsman, but was unable to receive a satisfactory 
settlement 

"I'm asking for retraining so I can do a different type 
of work," Jahn says. "I've spent most of my life under- 
ground." 


He also wants compensation for the time he's been 
off work and a living wage from WCB until he can 


: room bachelor suite in the inner city. 
the more it has to collect from Alberta employ- 
advisors to look through your complete medical history 
Januario. work again. 


Srightto benents. ee shouldn xd forced to appeal for Jahn's WCB was terminated in 1994. Since then, he 
what by law is ours,” says Januario. : o55 : as 
. has been on medical unemployment insurance, then 
The WCB gets its GEOney from Alberta employers who, worked in a six month work program with social ser- 
by law, contribute a payroll tax, like insurance vices at $6 an hour. Now on welfare, home is a one- 
h e premiums. The more the WCB has to pay out, 
ers. When there is a claim against a particular 
CB employer, their "premiums" can go up, just like 
with insurance. When WCB saves money, the 
businesses and employers save money too. 
“One of the things they like to do is use their medical 
to try and relate your injury to something from your 
past. There are medical guidelines and we have doctors 
who know our situations. They don’t need medical advi- 
sors. It’s a trick they use to deny people benefits and the 
cost of them is a drain on the system. It’s crazy,” says 
“Once people have to go through long appeals, they James MacMurtry sounds tired and defeated. 
+ _ have to survive somehow. They go on welfare or long- "! went from $3500 a month to an $800 a month 
s term disability or AISH (Assured Income Support for the disability pension," he says. 
~ Handicapped). They should be on WCB. It breaks up sed i Comtennn 
families and ruins lives. Once all the resources are gone ain. He has lost his home and his family Das split Up. 
; ' urtchry was a heavy equipment operator run- 
ning a bulldozer for the municipal district of Mayhill, 
when he was injured in a truck accident in 1979. Two 
James McMurtchry spent most of his life under- Vettebrae in his neck were 


ground and was injured buried in a cave-in. badly damaged in a truck 
accident. 


MacMurtry, 56, is unable to work 


badly damaged his health. 


"I was hounded to go back 
to work," he says. 
"Returning to the same type 
of work damaged more ver- 
tebrae." 


Upon his return to work, he was to be put on light 
duty. This turned out to be driving a grader instead of 
a bulldozer. 


"[ feel that they could have handled things a lot bet- 
ter," says MacMurchy. 

His condition worsened, and he developed prob- 
lems with his hands and his heart. When he could no 
longer work with heavy equipment, MacMurchy got a 
part-time job as a school janitor. 

"My wife and my son did most of the work," he 
says. 


He was forced to sell his acreage at a loss, and 
moved into Edmonton in 1995 where he shares an 
apartment with his 19 year old son. 

MacMutrtry feels that retraining after his first acci- 
dent could have prevented further work related 
injuries. Instead, he lives with severe limitations and 
constant pain. 

He is putting together an appeal. 

Virginia Louscer drives up in a late model truck. On 
first impression, you wouldn't suspect that she is sur- 
viving on social assistance. 

Louscer sits down and carefully cradles her right 
hand in her lap. She uses her left hand exclusively. 
Although it's warm in the room, the fingers of her 


right hand are icy cold, and even a 


slight movement 
"I'm embarrassed to go into a restaurant because 
my hand may go into spasms. I always have to find a 
comfortable place for my hand," Louscer says. 
Louscer's life changed on March 21, 1997. She had 
just started a new job two days before, and if not for 
the accident she may have still been working there. An 
underground airline blew up injuring her right arm. 


Since then, Louscer lives with pain and fear. She has 
lost her faith in the workplace. 


A safety report on the accident stated 


Virgina Louscer lost the use of her right hand that the blow-up was due to metal 
and is expected to find a new job. C 


fatigue. 

"[ was told that I was an incompe- : 
tent worker because I was in the 
wrong place at the wrong time," she 
says. Louscer was fired two days after 
the accident because she could no 
longer do her job. 


Louscer was cut off WCB in June 
because of a decision deeming her fit 
for work. She is waiting for an appeal, 
and she's bitter about it. "There's been 
times of not eating because of my 
physiotherapy," she says. I should not 
be on social assistance. I should be on 


WCB." @ 


he 


Can You Relate | 


I know I have to 

forgive and love myself 

so I can go on 

with my life. 

It will be one of the hardest 
things I’ll ever have to do. 
But I have to do it. 

Can you relate? 


Jean Allen 


SONGS OF THE STREE 


I trusted 


someone who tired of me. 
I am desolate- 
unharvested grain 

for the autumn wind. 


Ono no Komachi 
Japanese 9th century. 


Our Voice welcomes your submission 
of poetry. Please keep your own copy 


of your works, we cannot return sub- 
missions. Poetry editor is Michael 
Walters. 


3rd Annual Poetry Night 


Submit poetry to Our Voice 
at the Bissell Centre, or mail to: 
10527-96 St. Edmonton T5H 2H6 


CATEGORY 

MUSIC OF THE STREET 
IT’S A BAD PART OF TOWN 
HOMMAGE TO WOMEN 
FAIRY TALES 


50.00 CASH 
30.00 CASH 
6 WEEKS FREE ACTING CLASS 
50.00 CASH 


or fax to 497-7077 
Submit Poetry in the following 
categories by Friday, February 13 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PERSON P?'VE KNOWN 


1.B.M COMPUTER 
25.00 GIFT CERTIFICATE 
50.00 CASH 


QUEER NOTIONS 
POLITICAL POETRY 


YOU LEARN SOMETHING NEW EVERYDAY 


CLOTHING PACKAGE 

50.00 CASH 

25.00 GIFT CERT. & 25.00 CASH 
50.00 GIFT CERTIFICATE 

50.00 CASH 


TALES FROM THE STREET 
RELATIONSHIPS 

A DREAM CAME TRUE 

MY BODY 


WINNERS IN EACH OF THE ABOVE CATEGORIES WILL RECEIVE THEIR 
PRIZES AND READ THEIR WINNING POEMS AT THE SONGS OF THE 
STREET POETRY NIGHT ON 


THURSDAY MARCH 5, 1998 AT 7:00 PM 


SPONSOR 


Pam Barrett M.L.A. 

Inner City Pastoral Ministy 
The Citadel Theatre 

Stroll of Poets Society 


Our Voice Magazine 
Orlando Books 
Raj Pannu M.L.A. 


Edmonton Journal 

Boyle McCauley News 

Bissell Centre 

Greenwoods’ Bookshoppe 
Boyle McCauley Health Centre 
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Skid Row Heaven 


Where do we go when we leave this place. 
Is there a back alley of joy 

where we can share a smile or two 

with those of us who left a day or so ago. 


sitting over yonder is an old friend of mine. 
we often traverse the heartless road. 
sometimes sleeping under the stars. 

yet we never forget the man upstairs. 


Where do we go when we leave this place? 
is there a spot of full of love 

where we can humble ourselves 

with those of us who left a day or so ago. 


Sitting over yonder is an old friend of mine. 
We panhandled in the thick of things 

often making a bottle or two, 

sometimes shivering because we were short 
still never forgetting the man upstairs. 


Where do we go when we leave this place? 

At the end of it all, 

with your forgiveness 

I’m sure to be 

with those of us who left a day or so ago. 
Art Piche 


KAPOWN CENTRE 


Rehabilitation & Treatment Centre 


Chemical dependency services directed toward 


people 16 years of age and older 
e Minimum 6 week residential program. e 


« Continuous intake. e 24-hour in-patient care. « 


Kapown Centre Box 40 
Grouard, Alberta TOG ICO 
(403) 751-3921 FAX: 751-3831 


Arico Instruments Ltd. 


Medicines make monster yaks and yeti 


It's all been going horribly wrong with hair products. In New York, a woman is suing a company after their hair- 
restoration programme caused her to grow a beard. "They've turned me into a yeti," she wailed. Likewise, Austrian gg ae 

body builder Marcus Grasz, whose encounter with a particularly patent anti-baldness treatment left him not only with Edmonton, Alberta 

a full head of hair, but a full body of the stuff too. Mr Grasz, 27, of Vienna, had turned to the treatment after FORAY. PREREE ROTO! SPEC 
noticing a bald patch on his head. "! do body-building competitions," he explained, "and some judges deduct points 
for baldness." He duly purchased a bottle of Hair-Growth Miracle Pills and, with an important competition coming 
up the following week, took the two-month course in two days. To his delight, his bald patch grew over almost 
immediately. Unfortunately, so did everywhere else on his body, leaving him looking, in his own words, like “a giant 
muscly yak". He has since given up body building and started a scaffolding erection business instead. 


One final point in the Ukraine 


Politicians have been going to extraordinary lengths to make a point. In Italy, MP Marco Pannelia has been handing 
out free hashish to encourage the legalisation of drugs. In the Ukraine, meanwhile, counsellor Sergei Mosin took an 
overdose’ of sleeping pills to protest about the inefficiency of his local ambulance service. Mr Mosin, 51, of Lubny, was 
renowned for his bizarre publicity stunts. On one occasion he published photographs of himself having sex to 
emphasise the importance of wearing a condom, while on another he set fire to the council chamber to protest 


“Working for a better tomorrow” 


deliberately took a massive overdose of barbiturates and then called an ambulance, the idea being to highlight the 
disgraceful length of time it would take the emergency services to react. His point was proved when the ambulance 
didn't arrive for five hours, by which point Mr Mosin was dead. “He's raised an important issue," admitted the local 


GRAND RAPIDS 
FIRST NATION 


mayor, "and when we've got time we'll definitely look into it.” 


Beware the blow-up pachyderm 


People have been getting into trouble with inflatable mammals. In Japan, a couple spent 24 hours drifting in shark- 
infested waters after being swept out to sea on a blow-up dolphin. In California, meanwhile, a man was killed by a 
giant inflatable elephant. Children’s entertainer Marion Pistol, 34, of Oxnard, was known throughout the. state for his 
blow-up pachyderm, Colonel Jumbo. "He made the Colonel himself," explained Mr Pistol's widow. "it was 20 feet 
high, and self-inflating. The kids loved it." On the morning of the tragedy, Mr Pistol had placed Colonel Jumbo - 
suitably deflated - on the back seat of his car and set off for a children's party in Los Angeles. Unfortunately, as Mr 
Pistol sped down the freeway at 90mph, the Colonel suddenly took it upon himseff to inflate, completely filling the Sr: PLOCATO FEDEDNTIOS OF LOSUUE 


interior of the vehicle and causing his master to lose control and smash into a wall. "A car sped past me with an ~ a ‘1 
elephant at the wheel," said one eyewitness. "! wasn't surprised.” A Old 


Age is no obstacle in grand larceny = ENomnrons | (Een 


PO Box 500 
Grand Rapids, MB Tel (204) 639-2219 
ROC IE0 Fax (204) 639-2503 


Bankrobbers are getting older and older. In America, 77-year-old Ray Boeger held up a bank in order to pay his ‘BEFORE You BUY! 

wife's medical bills. Mr Boeger is a veritable spring chicken, however, compared to 98-year-old Fabio Cardelli, who Peformed by a 

proved that age is no barrier to crime by robbing a bank in Naples. Mr Cardelli, a lifelong petty thief, undertook the ob eawenaon bees 

robbery as a matter of principle after his grandson had teased him about being "old and past it". From the ee aa Ey are Cry, 
moment he walked into the bank, however, things went wrong. His eyesight not being good, he initially pointed his ene: age ae ets 

gun at a portrait on the wall, mistaking it for a cashier. When he eventually found a real cashier, his voice was so 

frail she couldn't hear what he was saying. She understood his demands in the end and handed over the money in ATORS 

used notes, but by that point the police had already been called and had surrounded the building. They needn't @) 

have bothered, however, for on his way out an exhausted Mr Cardelli sat down for a rest and promptly fell asleep. Phone 448-1313 

"He's a proud man," said his grandson. "He once tried to kidnap Sophia Loren as a birthday present for my pchechthlctonmndfich abdeabs Sy 


mother.” 
Articles compiled by Paul Sussman in The Big Issue, London, England's street-sold magazine. 
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JOHN'S STYLE FILE 


Baba 


just isn’t me, I can’t function.” 


BY JOHN ZAPANTIS 


“Who's that tall religious fanatic wearing 
that awkward looking castle hat, attired in 
“wiseman’s” clothing? Is he a wacko or 
something?” 


Baba feels comfortable in his community 
and on Whyte Avenue, with the young peo- 
ple, buskers. “There's lots of warmth, lots of 
smiles, lots of kinship. They’re my people. I 
am part of the family.” He has supportive 
words for the young people of the streets 
who may often feel subjected to intolerance. 


Baba gets some odd looks when he saun- 
ters along Edmonton’s Whyte Avenue with 
friends, doing the “Baba walk.” 

Baba says his clothes are his comfortable 
way of dressing, and have. been for. years,.he’s 
not going to change his dress style tor others. 


“I hear anything from, hey man, why are 
you wearing a dress?’ to Go back where vou 
came from,’ to Hey, this is cool.’ I like the 
whole gamut. But by and large the response 
is quite beautiful and positive. For me if I 
was intolerant of anything, it hurts my own 
heart. So tolerance is not something I do to 
accommodate you, I do it because it suits 


” 


me. 


“Mostly people are curious. They want to 
know why I dress the way I do. “Where do 
you come from?’ they ask me. So, in all hon- 
esty, I have to say it’s not where I come from, 
it’s who I am. Where I come from, people 
don’t dress like this.” 

Going to a job interview, would he dress 
the same way? “Most certainly, I’ve tried to 
modify in the past , but then I end up feeling 
really weak and stupid. I put on a pair of 
pants because that was expected of me, but it 


Baba’s a proud parent of two boys in 
school, and a talented radio host, “Master 
Crocodile” on his program, “Crocodile 
Connection” Wednesday mornings from 9 to 
11 am on CJSR Radio, 88.5 FM. 


SOUPLINE BOB 


GUESS WHO'S ALSO AN AQUARIUS? ALAN ALDA, 
VINCENT FERIZR Qilice Looper) TOM SELLECK) EDIE WAU HA 
JOHW TRAVELTA ) JOHW L YDON Cdobnay Ritter ER MA BOMBELK.. 


Weato! 
ft LET. 4s see raat! \ ry 
OPRAH WIE REY, (her!) 
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porters 


Thank you to the following businesses and organizations whose support 
helps publish this magazine. We invite you to take your business to them 
as supportive community businesses and organizations. 


Acoustical & Total 
Cleaning Services 


7940 Coronet Road 
Edmonton AB 

T6E 4N8 

496 9035 


Alberta Traffic Suppl 
Ltd. per 


7798 16 Street 
Edmonton AB 
T6P IL9 
440 4114 


All Gass & Mirror 
18139 - 107 Avenue 
Edmonton, AB 

TSS IK4 

483-956 


CCTF A Division of 
Emco Lt 


3691-98 Street 
Edmonton,AB 
T6E 5N2 
463-8700 


Eden's Funeral Home 
966 Elm Street 

Pincher Creek AB 

TOK |WO 


| JA Matheson Equities Peekiskwetan "Lets 


11914 129 Avenue Talk” Society 
| Edmonton AB Box 180 
| TS5E0ON3 | Wabasca AB 
455 6688 | TOG 2KO 
403 332 4993 


Michener Allen 


Auctioneering Priority One Human 
March 7, 1998 esources 
| Next sale of over 1400 8625-112 Street 
| Cars, Trucks & RV's | Edmonton,AB 
| Hwy 16 West Bevington T6G IK8 
| Road Edmonton AB 433-681 | 
/ ab ney Sedgewick Limited 
: 10130 103 Street 
| NORAMTEC Edmonton AB 
Consultants Inc. T5) 3N9 
10506 Jasper Avenue 420 0777 
Edmonton, AB 
448.9364 Wal-Mart Canada Inc. 
375 Bellrose Drive 
Northern | St.Albert AB 
Transportation Co. T8N 3K8 
42003 MacKenzie 458 1629 
Highway 
Hay River AB 
XOE ORY 
403 874 5100 


TAKE CONTROL OF YOUR LIFE WITH A PINCH OF SALT 


SALT is Self-Advocacy and Leadership Training, a program of the 


28th. 


Mental Health Association (CMHA). They are inviting al... 


Peter Kossowan, a facilitator, trainer and Distinguished Toast 
Master will be the key note speaker of the day. He will be talking 
about “taking control of your life...” Other presentations and work- 

-shops will be on stress managerment, public speaking, how to put 
order into your life and other topics. 


The whole workshop is being organized by SALT program gradu- 


ates, and the cost is only $3.50 for the day including lunch. For more 
information contact The Alberta North Central CMHA at 414-6300. 


ee MACKEWROE>) 
PHIL DOWARVE. Si 


(Jonw MACKEY Rex?) 


INDEPENDENT 
perce 


SneeeeaRRUREIT 
Vendors buy their copies of the paper to 
sell and pay up to 60 cents apiece. (If 
they buy 50 or more they get a dis- 
count), Many vendors start with some 
copies on credit, and build up to a siz- 
able inventory, that they sell, 
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1997 TAX RETURNS 


A 
? 
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John Engbers 
Certified General Accountant 


ENGBERS & CO 


(403) 464-3285 Fax: 464-3285 
ab676099@datanet.ab.ca 


FAST & ACCURATE 


NORWOOD LEGION MANOR 


Providers of Senior Citizens’ Housing 
Norwood Legion Manot 
Bethel Senior Citizens 
Calder Place 


Norwood Golden 
Ortona Villa 


St. Elias Pysanka Manor 
Mary A. Finlay Manor 


12840-64 Street, Edmonton, Alberta T5A 4M8 
For more information call 
(403) 476-1470 


THE CTY OF 


15th Floor, CENTURY PLACE 
9803-102A AVENUE 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA T5J 3A3 
(403) 496-2812 

Fax: (403) 496-2803 


Building Better Futures 


10450 - 42 Avenue 
Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada T6J 6X4 


| 
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Home & Garden| 

A DIVISION OF REVELSTOKE 
HOME CENTRES LTD 


Telephone: (403) 437- 
8080 


Facsimile: (403) 435- 


Maybe I can help. 


Chris Axworthy,MP _ 


gar 
~~ 


OZ4 


aj 
904E 22nd Street W 
Saskatoon S7M OS1 
Ph: (306) 975-6555 or 1(888) 590-6555 


Buy or Lease - Need a new or used vehicle? 
Had some credit problems? 
Give us a call. We can help you 


re-establish your credit. 


OVER 40 YEARS OF CREDIT — 
EXPERIENCE 


In-town 439-5951 
Out-of-town 1-800-561-3181 
Ask for Peter 


IN CALGARY 


Dennis ' 
Fryklune 


ennis has been 
selling Our Voice 
on Calgary's 


busiest streets for nearly 
four years. He was the 
fifth vendor in Calgary 
to try selling the Our 
Voice magazine and it 
hasn't let him down so 


far. 

“It’s been a very posi- 
tive part of my life,” says 
Dennis. “It’s often 
helped me keep my 
head above water.” 

Dennis, who receives an AISH pension (Assured 
Income for the Severely Handicapped), currently 
lives with his sister in Calgary's north end. 


says. 

With the late, but sudden, arrival of winter to 
Alberta this year, Dennis found himself unable to 
sell for awhile. 

“Physically I’m pretty healthy, but with the cold 
weather and standing all the time, it got to my feet. 
I had to take some time off until they healed 
up. It’s hard to deal with the 
cold weather, but I have to so I 
stick it out I guess,” Dennis says 
in his shy soft spoken manner. 

After all of these years, 
Dennis is pleased with the pro- 
gression of the paper, but admits 
it would be good if Our Voice 
could again find a home office in 
Calgary. 

“There would be more vendors around that way. 
We kind of all look out for each other. It’s good that 
way. ” 

Dennis sells his magazines in front of the Central 
United Church on 7th Avenue. 


Dennis who turns fifty on April 20th of this year 
has lived in Calgary since 1981. He came from 


Authorized vendor 
has a BADGE! 


proile 


Moose Jaw where he was born and raised. 

“There wasn’t a lot of opportunity there for a 
man in his thirties. It was a retirement town. I had 
to come where there was more for me to do.” 


Mott errs heart issues Have made it GiriCuit tor 


him to keep jobs in the past. He has worked in a . 
mill, painted. learned dry walling and cleaned 
hotels. 


“Our Voice is good in the way that I’m my own 
boss. It’s like I’m self employed. I don’t have to 
worry about getting fired. I enjoy 
it,” he says. 

“I try never to get discouraged. A 
lot of people walk by and look as 
if they could care less about 
what I’m doing, but that’s their 
right I suppose.” 


Dennis has met a lot of good 
friends through selling the 
paper. They are people who help him with a 
number of things and people who he tries to care 
for as well. Four years is a long time and Dennis is a 
true Our Voice man. He deserves a lot of credit for . 
his courage and commitment to the magazine. 


“I would like to say thanks to my regular cus- 
tomers. | really appreciate them. They've been great. 
One of my regulars even gave me a bit of a 
Christmas bonus this year,” Dennis says. “So thank 
you.” 


Vendor Name 
Number 
Authorized by 
OUR VOICE VENDOR’S CODE 
* | will be sober at all times while working ~ 


* | will be polite to all members of the public 
* | will vend only in areas that are authorized 


wish the rest of society was 
more like the inner city,” 
says Pastor Faith Brace. Faith 
has worked in the inner city 
for three years now. 


Md 


“T feel like I'm in a very privileged posi- 
tion which allows me to see the truth of 
this community. If people know you and 
trust you here, all the good things 
become more evident. Things like the 
goodness, the generosity, the courage and 
the humour.” 

People who live a life with little in 
terms of worldly posessions find them- 
selves very open to spiritual leadership, 
whether it be good or bad and Faith takes 
her position of privilege very seriously. 

“The people in this community live on faith 
and hope. They are very respecting of these 
things. They trust me because I've shown that 
God cares for them and to convince them of that 
I have to demonstrate that I care for them. I can't 
just say I do. I have to mean it. If | make promises 
to people I have to live up to my promises. | can't 
make promises I can't keep. In this community 
you have to be trustworthy because they don't 
have much else.” 


Faith holds a service in the inner city every 
Sunday which sixty to eighty people attend. After 
the service there is a lunch that up to three hun- 
dred people come to. 

“Most of our service is dedicated to prayer. 
People will come to me and ask for me to pray for 
something or for someone they know. They don't 
feel as though they're worthy to go before God. 
The truth is that they're more worthy than I. 
Prayer is Very important to-our service. Tiere's 
always a long list to get through and we always 
do.” 


The inner city is often a place for many people 


A series of discussions on poverty 


and what to do about it. 
Writer Michael Walters talks to some of the 


people who are trying to deal with the issue of 


poverty and helping people affected by it. 


Pastor Faith Brace 


who feel that they have been given up on, time and 


Be 


time again. There is a perception that areas of high 
poverty are human wastelands. They are filled with 
misery and individual dead ends. 


Faith does not deny the fact that many people living in 
the inner city have very hard lives, but she is adamant 
about the fact that they deserve no less respect than 
anyone else. 
“Many people here are mentally ill, or have addictions 
or can never follow through with anything, but I'm not 
going to give up on them. Why would I? It's important 
to stick with them. You have to try to see the good in 
them. It's ironic how our values and our idea of Christ 
has been all mixed up. If Jesus were alive today he'd 
come to the inner city. He'd come and hang around 
with the people who don't count in society. He always 
stuck up for the outcast and tried to help the poor and 
the sick. He didn't condemn anyone. He was the exam- 
ple of God's unconditional love for everyone. God accepts 
people unconditionally. The people who live here are not 
accepted or valued by society because society worships 
money.” 

Many people in the inner city - and people who are poor 
regardless of where they live - have been hurt in very seri- 
ous ways whether it be emotionally, physically, mentally or 
spirtually. They can't possibly be proficient economically. 
Because they don't have money they are undervalued as 
people and left behind. 


“My role in this community well... pastor is Latin for 
shepherd-to take care of the flock. This is what I try to do, I 
try to take care of the people I know here,” Faith says. 

“They deserve to be treated with respect and dignity and 
to be shown that someone cares for them. If I was to say 
what my vision was it would be that these things be recog- 
nized, that these people are very worthy of respect because 
of who they are. Also that the world may be a little more 
like the inner city, you know a place where there is good- 
ness and love. Where there is sharing and togetherness 
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esty here. People see through the incongruities and see the 
ironies in the world. Every day they are dealing with life 
and death issues and that is what makes their lives much 
more real.” @ 


...just the right one. 
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106 Street, Edmonton 


Call to see if you qualify. 


423-2010 


ho-are sponsored by Alberta Family & Social Services, Alberta Advanced Education & Career Development, and private insurance companies. 
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